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frost. Trustwortliy evidence of the real efficacy of this
process is vei^ desirable. The action is supposed to be
similar to thai of the table in Wells's experiments.

DevY caf^Ver appear when there is much wind,
for the air,^ , lot remain long enough in contact with
the soil for a,./ material reduction of its temperature
and consequent condensation of its moisture, to take
place.

The cooling effect of radiation, and the resulting
formation of dew, are most active when the radiating
power of the substance with which the surface of the
ground is covered is greatest. The radiating power is
greatest where-the vegetation is rankest, and so while
on a road, on a gravel walk, or in a paved courtyard, no
perceptible moisture may be found, the surface of a
meadow close at hand may exhibit an abundant pre-
cipitation of dew (p. 60).

In some of the forests of South America, according
to Humboldt, the traveller on entering a wood finds
apparently a heavy shower falling, while outside the
wood the sky is perfectly clear. Here the formation
of dew takes place at the tops of the trees, and so
copiously, owing to the abundance of vapour in a
tropical atmosphere, that a real shower of rain is the
result.

It is, however, clear from the foregoing that any
attempt to measure the amount of dew quantitatively
must be very difficult. However, Mr. G. Dines, F.M.S.,
in a paper ' On Dew, Mist, and Fog,'l gives an account
of a series of experiments which he has made to
determine the amount of dew; and he says, c Taking
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